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Of Fish and Knowledge 
On the Validity of Cross-Cultural Understanding 


ZHANG Longxi 


“Que sais-je?” says the skeptic Michel de Montaigne. If the validity of 
knowledge is a basic question one may ask about self-understanding, that 
question is bound to appear far more importunate when we try to under- 
stand things in languages and cultures that are set apart and form very 
different identities, traditions, and histories. For cross-cultural understand- 
ing, therefore, China may serve as a useful test case because the mere dis- 
tance between China and the West, in geographical as well as in cultural 
terms, makes it especially important to examine first of all the possibility 
of knowing, the grounds on which one can claim to comprehend things, to 
make legitimate use of a set of terms and concepts, and to acquire knowledge 
cross-culturally. Here we may encounter a skepticism that goes deeper than 
Montaigne’s—a skepticism that does not ask “What do I know?” but, more 
fundamentally, “How do I know?” or “How can I know?” The question 
challenges not just the content but also the very possibility of knowing, 
and it raises doubts about the validity of cross-cultural understanding, the 
viability of intersubjective transference of consciousness and sensibility. 
This essay undertakes to answer the challenging questions as to what 
and how one knows about different cultures, to inquire into the condition 


Originally published in Allegoresis: Reading Canonical Literature East and West, by Zhang Longxi, 1-20. Copy- 
right 2005 by Cornell University. Reprinted with permission. 
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of knowledge that one may acquire beyond one’s own linguistic and cul- 
tural parameters, and to establish a theoretical ground for the viability of 
East-West studies. Although discussion of such issues may cover a wide 
range of topics, the focus will remain on the question of the viability of 
cross-cultural understanding. That is why Montaigne’s question seems 
so appropriate for our endeavor. It is that question on the level of differ- 
ent cultures that we are concerned with here, and it is to answer that 
question that I investigate texts and interpretations across linguistic and 
cultural differences, above the real and imaginary distances between China 
and the West. 


THE TRANSLATABILITY OF TERMS 


Before we look into the matter of cross-cultural knowledge more closely, let 
us first contemplate the following debate, formulated as a delightfully witty 
conversation between two ancient Chinese philosophers, Zhuangzi (369?- 
286? BCE) and his rival, the captious but invariably outwitted Huizi, for 
their interesting debate on the validity of knowledge will illuminate the 
situation of knowing and the known and thus help us focus on the theo- 
retical assumptions in our own effort at cross-cultural understanding: 


Zhuangzi and Huizi are strolling on the bridge over the Hao River. “Out there 
a shoal of white minnows are swimming freely and leisurely,” says Zhuangzi. 
“That's what the fish's happiness is.” “Well, you are not a fish, how do you 
know about a fish's happiness?” Huizi contends. “You are not me, how do 
you know that | do not know about a fish's happiness?” retorts Zhuangzi. “1 
am not you, so | certainly do not know about you,” Huizi replies. “But you 
are certainly not a fish, and that makes the case complete that you do not 
know what a fish’s happiness is.” “Shall we go back to where we started?” 
says Zhuangzi. “When you said, ‘how do you know about a fish's happiness?’ 
you asked me because you already knew that | knew it. | knew it above the 
Hao River." 


The last statement, that Zhuangzi knew a fish’s happiness “above the 
Hao River,” as A. C. Graham observes, asserts the relative validity of knowl- 
edge, that “all knowing is relative to viewpoint,” namely, acquired at a par- 
ticular locale in one’s lived world, related to the circumscribed whole of 
one’s “concrete situation.”* The emphasis here on the situatedness or cir- 
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cumstantiality is rather significant as it puts knowledge in a real, specific, 
and historical context and thereby differentiates it from the abstract no- 
tion of all-inclusive, transcendental knowledge based on pure reason. Here 
Zhuangzi appears to have articulated a concept of knowledge completely 
embedded in historicity and aided by a sort of empathetic imagination, 
with its claim to truth based on the specific ways in which the knowing 
subject and the known object are interconnected rather than on the ab- 
stract universality of mental faculties. Perhaps this is the kind of knowl- 
edge that reminds us of Aristotle’s notion of practical knowledge in his 
distinction between phronésis and epistémé, or practical and theoretical 
knowledge, a distinction “which cannot be reduced,” as Hans-Georg Ga- 
damer remarks, “to that between the true and the probable. Practical 
knowledge, phronesis, is another kind of knowledge.” Thus, against the 
challenge of skepticism, Zhuangzi insists on the cognitive value of his sit- 
uated knowledge as valid knowledge even though he may fully admit his 
all-too-human finitude and fallibility. But when we speak of Zhuangzi’s 
situated knowledge as phronésis, we are inviting the same skeptic chal- 
lenge; we put ourselves in the same position as Zhuangzi occupied, where, 
from the skeptic’s point of view, the very possibility of knowing becomes 
highly questionable. It is indeed the same question with which we began, 
the question or doubt about cross-cultural understanding: Can we speak 
of Zhuangzi and Aristotle in the same context? Is Zhuangzi advocating 
knowledge as a kind of phronésis? Can such terms and concepts be trans- 
lated at all? These are the most basic questions we must address before we 
can claim to attain any knowledge at all across the gaps of languages and 
cultures. 

Like the other similar anecdotal arguments in the Zhuangzi, the dis- 
putation “above the Hao River” purports to illustrate Zhuangzi’s philos- 
ophy and present it as superior to its rival positions. What is remarkable 
about this particular anecdote, as Graham notes, is its playfulness, which, 
“in parodying logical debate is more faithful to the detail of its structure 
than anything else in Chuang-tzi.”* Graham, however, seems to fall short 
of our expectation to bring out the full force of Zhuangzi’s argument 
when he remarks that the philosopher in this passage is “making fun of 
[Huizi] for being too logical” and that Zhuangzi can offer “no answer to 
‘How do you know? except a clarification of the viewpoint from which 
you know.” But insofar as practical or moral knowledge is concerned, the 
viewpoint from which one knows is the only perspective available in 
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human understanding; that is to say, human knowledge is very often 
situated and conditioned, and its truth very often finite and relative. 
Zhuangzi’s knowledge of fish is not absolute in the sense that he can- 
not know fish as only a fish can, but hardly any knowledge worth having 
is absolute in that sense. Zhuangzi suggests that one does not have to be a 
fish to know about fish, for one’s knowledge always has something of one’s 
own in it. In Zhuangzi’s claim to knowledge, there is surely a sense of play- 
fulness and empathetic enjoyment, a vicarious pleasure that expresses his 
own happiness in seeing the free and graceful movement of the minnows, 
which Huizi completely missed or neglected in questioning the logical va- 
lidity of Zhuangzi’s claim. But the crucial point Zhuangzi makes in this 
passage, as I understand it, is not to counter Huizi’s dry logic with a loose 
and slippery sophism but to pursue that logic vigorously to its very end 
(or, more precisely in this case, to its starting point), where it turns into 
its own negation. To be thoroughly skeptic about knowledge, Zhuangzi 
suggests, one must either give up the possibility of asking any question at 
all insofar as questioning already presumes the certainty of knowing some- 
thing amiss, or—which comes to the same thing—one must admit that 
presumed certainty of one’s negative knowledge. That is to say, by push- 
ing Huizi’s argument ad absurdum, Zhuangzi shows that his contender 
is not logical enough, that the skepticism of knowledge already presup- 
poses, ironically but necessarily, knowledge of a certain kind, and that the 
answer to “How do you know?” is already implicit in the question, if only 
because it is asking about something already assumed to be known. 
Skepticism and knowledge are thus revealed to be mutually implicated 
ina dialectical relationship. Notice that for all his doubts about Zhuang- 
zi’s knowledge, Huizi never has a moment of doubt about what he knows, 
namely, that Zhuangzi is not a fish; ergo, he does not know a fish’s happi- 
ness. Throughout the conversation, Huizi’s negative knowledge, his con- 
viction that there is a difference between Zhuangzi and a fish, between 
“you” and “TI,” is stated most positively and assuredly. His skeptic attitude 
toward knowledge thus rests on his unreflective confidence in his own neg- 
ative knowledge of the difference of things. For Zhuangzi, however, dif- 
ferentiation is arbitrary, and the difference between man and fish is by no 
means a fact established a priori; thus in positing difference as an unques- 
tioned, known fact, Huizi already asserts the possibility of knowledge de- 
spite himself. It is Zhuangzi who proves to be truly radical in questioning 
the very logicality of differentiation, whereas Huizi never reaches that level 
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of questioning. But if Huizi can have knowledge of Zhuangzi across the 
gap of intersubjective difference (between “you” and “I”), we must also 
grant Zhuangzi the knowledge of fish across another gap of intersubjec- 
tivity (between “man” and “fish”). And that, in fact, is how Chinese com- 
mentators have traditionally read this passage. However counterintuitive 
it may appear, such a reading follows a stringent logic that refuses to take 
for granted any conventional notion of difference. 

One may protest that the difference between man and fish is of a dif- 
ferent kind from that between Zhuangzi and the rival philosopher and 
that the former is a greater and more obvious difference than the latter, 
but in that case we are arguing, like Huizi, on the basis of our conven- 
tional notions of difference. Instead of doubting the possibility of know- 
ing, we implicitly assert, again like Huizi, differences of various kinds and 
degrees as given facts already known intuitively. Zhuangzi, however, is far 
too philosophical to honor such conventional notions. If everything is ei- 
ther a “this” (shi 7) or a “that” (bi 1#), he wonders whether there is any 
real distinction between the two categories except when viewed from a 





certain perspective. The deictic function of all words and categories is pred- 
icated on a certain point of view, a certain center of consciousness from 
which the rest of the world is seen as differentiated, fragmented, and know- 
able. But “every this is also a that; every that is also a this,” says Zhuangzi. 
“That has its sense of right and wrong, and this also has its sense of right 
and wrong. Are there really this and that? Or are there no such things as 
this and that?”’ Such truly skeptic and relativist reasoning is typical of 
Zhuangzi, but it serves to destabilize the fixation on difference as the ba- 
sis of some absolute knowledge. 

In his great “synthesising vision” of the universe, Zhuangzi tends to see 
all things as equal to one another in their primordial, natural, undiffer- 
entiated condition and to regard all differentiation as arbitrarily made to 
facilitate human understanding.’ The equality or nondifferentiation of 
things constitutes the central theme of the second chapter of the Zhuangzi, 
and at the end of that chapter, where he recounts a fascinating dream of 
his, the philosopher claims that he is never sure whether he is dreaming 
or awake, whether he is a man dreaming of being a butterfly or a butter- 
fly dreaming of being Zhuangzi the philosopher.’ He is not, however, per- 
versely denying all differences or their usefulness, but he does refuse to 
attach any special value to difference or the negative knowledge based on 
it. By revealing the undeclared assumptions of Huizi’s argument, he shows 
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that all knowledge, negative as well as positive, has only relative validity 
and that the negative moment necessarily contains and depends on a prior 
moment of the positive knowledge of differentiation. Ultimately, there- 
fore, Graham is right to see the whole debate between Zhuangzi and Huizi 
as an argument for the relativity of knowledge. From that perspective, then, 
it would be untenable to insist on either the absolute validity of knowl- 
edge or its absolute impossibility, and to make a truth claim based on neg- 
ative knowledge would appear just as pretentious as a dogmatic statement 
of truth. 


RELATIVISM, UNIVERSALISM, 
AND THE RITES CONTROVERSY 


The question of the validity of knowledge, of how to “establish and trans- 
mit understanding across the boundaries of language, geography, culture, 
and time,” says David D. Buck, “lies at the very heart of Asian studies” or, 
one might say, cross-cultural studies in general.’ Buck identifies cultural 
relativism and evaluative universalism as the two most commonly used 
paradigms in Asian studies and succinctly describes the core of relativist 
thinking as a skeptic’s attitude toward “the issue of whether any concep- 
tual tools exist to understand and interpret human behavior and meaning 
in ways that are intersubjectively valid.”" But to speak of human behavior 
at all is already to have acknowledged the possibility of intersubjective un- 
derstanding; otherwise, one can describe only one’s own behavior em- 
pirically, without ever going beyond the strictly personal and subjective 
and comparing it with anyone else’s to gain knowledge that pertains to 
the human, that is, intersubjective, condition. Buck’s observation, how- 
ever, concerns understanding across the gap of languages and cultures, 
which is presumably a much wider gap than that of mere intersubjectiv- 
ity and in which the cultural differences involved are assumed to be much 
greater than differences within the same culture. It is for cross-cultural 
studies that Buck raises the question of whether conceptual tools are avail- 
able across the gaps of fundamental differences. 

In recognizing the importance of linguistic, national, ethnic, and other 
differences and in questioning the viability of using conceptual tools that 
are intersubjectively valid, Buck’s relativist seems to bear some resemblance 
to Huizi, whose objection to Zhuangzi, as we have seen, is predicated on 
the recognition of fundamental differences. Zhuangzi, on the other hand, 
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may resemble the universalist in assuming a shared sensibility and com- 
mon knowledge beyond difference or differentiation. As Buck describes 
it, however, the universalist position is not really universal but culturally 
specific, for it is a position related to Western colonialism and imperial- 
ism, the ethnocentric position adopted by those Europeans and North 
Americans who “chauvinistically held that their civilization was superior 
to others.” Here we may see the influence of a predominant relativist par- 
adigm in studying alien cultures and societies, a paradigm that has in- 
creasingly gained ground since the 1960s, when Western philosophers and 
cultural anthropologists began to argue for the internal coherence of cul- 
tural values and beliefs, the necessity of abandoning narrow and ethno- 
centric Western views and of not imposing them on non-Western cultures. 
This seems to be a morally commendable gesture of cultural critique, by 
means of which Western scholars genuinely try to dissociate themselves 
from the racism and cultural hegemony of an embarrassing and errone- 
ous past of Western colonialism. 

The change of paradigms in cultural studies, however, proves to be much 
more complicated than the mere denunciation of colonialism. As Rich- 
ard Bernstein argues, in the entire range of human and social sciences in 
recent times, we have seen a “movement from confidence to skepticism 
about foundations, methods, and rational criteria of evaluation,” and as 
a result the relativist paradigm reigns everywhere. “There seems to be al- 
most a rush to embrace various forms of relativism. Whether we reflect 
on the nature of science, or alien societies, or different historical epochs, 
or sacred and literary texts, we hear voices telling us that there are no hard 
‘facts of the matter’ and that almost ‘anything goes.’ ”!’ Once the old pos- 
itivistic dogmas concerning reality, objectivity, rationality, and truth are 
exposed as prejudices and illusions, and once a rigid objectivism or meta- 
physical realism collapses, nothing seems able to check the swing of the 
pendulum in the paradigmatic change from objectivism to relativism. 

In this respect, the controversy around Peter Winch’s works is quite 
significant. Drawing on Ludwig Wittgenstein’s concept of language games 
and arguing against the positivistic notion of objective truth, Winch main- 
tains that knowledge or truth does not coincide with any reality outside 
the language in which that knowledge or truth is expressed and that dif- 
ferent cultures may understand reality differently and may have distinct 
rules for playing their language games. “Reality is not what gives language 
sense,” says Winch in one of his most controversial essays. “What is real 
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and what is unreal shows itself in the sense that language has.”"* If differ- 
ent cultures are all different forms of life engaged in different language 
games, and if there is nothing outside the various languages to provide 
an independent basis for description and evaluation, this type of think- 
ing would lead inevitably to a sweeping cultural relativism that sees vari- 
ous cultures as totally incommensurable, intelligible only to those already 
living within the limits of a specific cultural system. Winch’s argument 
tends to lead precisely to such relativism even though he himself main- 
tains that “men’s ideas and beliefs must be checkable by reference to some- 
thing independent—some reality,” and he explicitly rejects “an extreme 
Protagorean relativism.” Bernstein tries to disentangle Winch’s argument 
from the very relativism Winch disclaims, but in his own critique, he also 
points out the controversial aspect of Winch’s works, which does seem 
“to entail a new, sophisticated form of relativism.” In facing an alien so- 
ciety, says Winch, the social scientist must become a participant in a lan- 
guage game different from his own, and his “reflective understanding must 
necessarily presuppose, if it is to count as genuine understanding at all, 
the participant’s unreflective understanding.””” That is to say, sociologists 
or anthropologists must suspend their own views and must think, feel, 
and act like natives of the alien society in order to understand it “unre- 
flectively,” from the native’s point of view. 

It is not at all clear, however, how anyone can achieve “unreflective un- 
derstanding” in thinking about a different culture. If “unreflective” means 
completely assimilated and internalized to the point of being unaware of 
the very rules of the language game, one may wonder how anyone can en- 
ter and participate in a different game in the first place. It would be nearly 
as impossible as knowing a fish’s happiness as a fish does. The desire to 
escape from one’s own prejudice and to assume an alien point of view, as 
Bernstein notes, simply reenacts “a parallel move in nineteenth-century 
hermeneutics and historiography, where it was thought that we can some- 
how jump out of our skins, concepts, and prejudgments and grasp or know 
the phenomenon as it is in itself.” Georgia Warnke also sees a connec- 
tion between Winch and romantic hermeneutics. “Does Winch suppose, 
as Dilthey does,” Warnke asks, “that social scientists can simply leave their 
native languages behind them in learning a new one? Or, as in Gadam- 
er’s hermeneutics, are the two languages or sets of prejudices brought into 
relationship with one another and, if so, how?”!? These are of course cru- 
cial hermeneutic questions that Winch’s argument prompts us to consider, 
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questions that are particularly relevant to the concept of cross-cultural 
understanding. It is perhaps to this relevance that Gerald Bruns alludes 
when he characterizes Winch’s works as “deeply involved with the sub- 
ject of hermeneutics, that is, with its Sache—what hermeneutics is about.””° 
Winch constantly calls our attention to the differences between cultures 
and languages, but the important hermeneutic question is, How does one 
achieve understanding beyond and in spite of those differences? His ad- 
vice to assume a participant’s “unreflective understanding,” however, does 
not seem to offer a particularly helpful answer. 

In his discussion of understanding alien societies, Winch is “mainly, 
though not exclusively, concerned about the nature of one man’s under- 
standing, in moral terms, of the lives and actions of others.””! In his con- 
troversial essay “Understanding a Primitive Society,” he explicitly states 
that he is trying “to suggest that the concept of learning from which is in- 
volved in the study of other cultures is closely linked with the concept of 
wisdom.” Here questions of hermeneutics become ethical questions as 
well, as one tries to understand an alien society in order to learn some- 
thing from it, to expand one’s vision, to get rid of one’s ethnocentric prej- 
udices, and to acquire moral knowledge of both the self and others. But 
understanding an alien society already presupposes a certain shared hu- 
manity rather than the insistence on difference, and adequate understand- 
ing does not entail abandoning one’s own cultural values in order to be- 
come totally “unreflective” in one’s own thinking. Understanding proves 
to be essential for the project of Bildung, or self-cultivation, but such learn- 
ing and self-cultivation can neither be a projection of the self onto the Other 
nor a complete self-effacement to become the Other: it can be only a mo- 
ment of mutual illumination and enrichment in what Gadamer calls the 
fusion of horizons. And that, as I have argued elsewhere, is the only way 
to learn from different cultures and societies.” 

The openness to the challenge of others and the fusion of horizons will 
establish understanding and moral knowledge beyond skepticism and rel- 
ativism without claiming absolute truth. In fact, it is often the cultural 
relativist that shows “a deep attachment to metaphysical realism itself” 
because the relativist argument usually proceeds in a specious line of all- 
or-nothing: “First, an impossible demand is made, say, for unmediated 
presentness to reality as it is in itself or for an actual universal agreement 
about matters of value. Next, it is claimed that this demand cannot be met. 
Then, without any further ado,” as Martha Nussbaum shows in a cogent 
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analysis, the relativist “concludes that everything is up for grabs and there 
are no norms to give us guidance in matters of evaluation.”** What Nuss- 
baum proposes as an alternative, or what she calls Aristotelian essential- 
ism, is a list of basic human functioning capabilities that constitute the 
basis of a notion of goodness in human life without pretending to be ei- 
ther absolute or exhaustively universal. That is also essentially Bernstein’s 
point in arguing for the necessity of breaking away from the dichotomy 
of either/or thinking and moving beyond objectivism and relativism. 

Insofar as ethics is concerned, one may wonder whether the recogni- 
tion of both cultural difference and its corollary relativist attitude is nec- 
essarily tied to a morally superior position, where one becomes a better 
person with more sympathy for others and greater respect for cultural 
heterogeneity. Conversely, one may wonder whether beliefs in any type 
of universal rights and values are necessarily related to ethnocentrism and 
cultural imperialism. If we go back to my earlier suggestion that Zhuangzi 
seems to resemble the universalist in assuming the possibility of common 
knowledge beyond fundamental differences, his universalism certainly has 
nothing to do with the universalism tainted by Western colonialism or 
imperialism since Zhuangzi’s argument for the commonality of knowl- 
edge is based on an egalitarian rather than a supremacist point of view. 
Indeed, from the perspective informed by Zhuangzi’s insights, I argue that 
the belief in the possibility of common knowledge and cross-cultural 
understanding and in the availability of conceptual tools for the interpre- 
tation of human behavior across the boundaries of language, geography, 
culture, and time can indeed come from a genuine appreciation of the 
equal capabilities of different individuals, peoples, and nations. In other 
words, a universalist position, like the one grounded in the belief—like 
Zhuangzi’s—in the fundamental equality of things, is not tied to colonial- 
ism or ethnocentrism. On the other hand, it is entirely possible and per- 
fectly logical for cultural supremacists to take a relativist position in order 
precisely to emphasize cultural difference and to insist on the superiority 
and correctness of their own values in preference to those of others. 

We can find an illuminating example in the so-called Chinese rites con- 
troversy, which marked an early cultural conflict between the East and 
the West in the seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth 
and in which the Catholic Church, its popes and missionaries, the mon- 
archs of Europe, the emperors of China, as well as some leading philoso- 
phers of the time, notably Voltaire and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, were 
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all involved. The rites controversy, as George Minamiki reminds us, has 
two related aspects: one has to do with “the problem of how Western man 
was to translate into the Chinese language the concepts of the divinity 
and other spiritual realities,” that is, the issue of terminology, and the other 
concerns the problem of “how he was to judge, on a moral basis, the cer- 
emonies performed by the Chinese in honor of Confucius and their an- 
cestors,” that is, the issue of rites proper, and the controversy brings to 
the fore a range of problems in “the whole field of cross-cultural under- 
standing and missionary accommodation.” 

Insofar as the terminology issue was concerned, the debate arose among 
the missionaries from a profound difference in opinion with regard to the 
nature of the Chinese language and thinking. Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), 
the famous Jesuit missionary and head of the China mission, learned the 
Chinese language and spread the idea that “traces of Christianity” existed 
in Chinese culture and customs, including “evidences of the cross among 
the Chinese.” He found in ancient Chinese writing the ideas of tian K 
(Heaven), zhu ¥ (Lord), and shangdi EY? (Sovereign on High) and made 
use of these terms to translate the Christian God. Of the word tianzhu K 
È (Lord of Heaven) for translating “God,” Ricci says that the missionar- 











ies “could hardly have chosen a more appropriate expression.”’” Obviously 
he had no doubt about the possibility of translating concepts and terms 





of Christianity into Chinese, and in Tianzhu shiyi KEB 3x (The True 
Meaning of the Lord of Heaven), his treatise on the Christian doctrine, 
written in Chinese and published in 1604, Ricci tried to present the West- 
ern religious content in Chinese garb as elegantly as possible. The book 
“consisted entirely of arguments drawn from the natural light of reason, 
rather than such as are based upon the authority of Holy Scripture,” and 
it “contained citations serving its purpose and taken from the ancient Chi- 
nese writers; passages which were not merely ornamental, but served to 
promote the acceptance of this work by the inquiring readers of other Chi- 
nese books.”** Here we see Ricci playing the language game according to 
its rules, but he is by no means unreflective in using an alien language to 
serve his own purpose, for he does so in order to win over some high of- 
ficials at the court of the Chinese emperor and to work toward the even- 
tual Christian conversion of China. 

“Ricci’s plan for the conversion of the Chinese,” as Haun Saussy com- 
ments, “involved appropriating the language of the canonical books and 
official Confucianism to give Catholicism the vocabulary, and incidentally 
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the prestige, it lacked. Converting the Chinese required, as a first step, con- 
verting the Classics.””? For that conversion, linguistic and cultural differ- 
ences were not of primary interest except as obstacles to be overcome, for 
Ricci was much more intent on seeing the Chinese as potential fellow 
Christians and the Chinese language and culture as somehow compati- 
ble with the Christian doctrine. His strategy to appropriate the Chinese 
classics was to argue that they contain the divine revelation of natural re- 
ligion, which had prepared the Chinese to receive the light of revealed re- 
ligion.” In reading the Confucian classics as compatible with Christian- 
ity, the Jesuit fathers gave the Chinese canonical texts a typological 
interpretation that separated them from their native context and presented 
them as shadows and prefigurations of the spiritual reality of Christ and 
his teachings. Lionel Jensen argues that “Confucius” is not a simple trans- 
lation of the name of the great Chinese philosopher but a Jesuit invention, 
“a spiritual confrere who alone among the Chinese had preached an an- 
cient gospel of monotheism now forgotten.” Such appropriation of Con- 
fucianism and the Chinese classics enabled the missionaries to overcome 
the cultural strangeness they encountered in late Ming China and, more 
significantly, “to represent themselves to the natives as the orthodox bear- 
ers of the native Chinese tradition, ru.”*! 

Filtered through Jesuit interpretation, Confucian moral and political 
philosophy had a notable impact on the European imagination, and the 
idea that the Chinese had achieved perfection in natural religion became 
especially appealing to many philosophers. By the end of the seventeenth 
century, as Arthur Lovejoy remarks, “it had come to be widely accepted 
that the Chinese—by the light of nature alone—had surpassed Christian 
Europe both in the art of government and in ethics.”*” In his enthusiastic 
desire for Europe and China to learn from each other, Leibniz held that 
“it would appear almost necessary that Chinese missionaries should be 
sent to us to teach us the use and practice of natural religion (theologia 
naturalis), just as we send missionaries to them to teach them revealed re- 
ligion.”* Voltaires admiration of Confucius was boundless, and, in the 
words of Adolf Reichwein, this Chinese philosopher “became the patron 
saint of eighteenth-century Enlightenment.”*4 Such widespread enthusi- 
asm for a pagan culture, however, was bound to alarm the doctrinal pur- 
ists in the Catholic Church. Ricci’s belief in a common understanding of 
the concept of the divinity, the idea of the true God shared by peoples in 
China and the West, soon became the target of severe criticism after his 
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death; it was contested by his opponents as the focus of the rites contro- 
versy and finally condemned in the official decrees issued by several popes 
from Clement XI in 1704 to Benedict XIV in 1742. 

The cultural conflict between the East and the West came to a head in 
the rites controversy, in which the Catholic Church reasserted the spiri- 
tual exclusiveness of the Christian faith and the fundamental cultural dif- 
ference between Christianity and the pagan Chinese culture. Whether the 
Chinese and the Europeans could possibly have the same idea of God and 
other spiritual realities across linguistic and cultural differences can be 
recast as the basic question of translatability, and it is the doctrinal pur- 
ist’s position in the church that the Chinese language, as a language of 
matter and mundane concerns, cannot possibly express the spiritual con- 
cepts and values of Christianity. The use of the Chinese expression of 
shangdi (Sovereign on High) to mean “God” and the word tian to refer to 
“Heaven” were officially condemned by Clement XI in 1704 and again in 
1715. Of course, the problem of terminology bewildered not only the Cath- 
olic missionaries in their effort to convey Christian ideas in Chinese but 
also the Buddhist monks, who had encountered a similar problem earlier 
in history in translating their sutras from Sanskrit into Chinese, and the 
Protestant missionaries, who were again to face this question when they 
tried to put out their Chinese version of the Bible. The dilemma in trans- 
lation, as Arthur F. Wright puts it, is a difficult and undesirable choice: 


Select, as equivalents for key terms, native terms which already enjoyed great 
prestige, and in so doing risk the obliteration of the distinctive meaning of the 
original concept; or select as equivalents terms which, when used in an ex- 
plained technical sense, more adequately translate the meaning of the original, 
but at the cost of familiarity and prestige and at the risk of uncouthness.*° 


It seems that to translate is always to negotiate between such undesir- 
able choices in an attempt to find conceptual and linguistic equivalents 
that are, unfortunately, never quite the same, never completely identical. 
The translation of terms turns out to be nothing more than a compromise 
reached at the end of this negotiating process, and it is consequently a 
makeshift, and unacceptable to the staunch purist, who demands noth- 
ing less than the unadulterated essence of the original. The frequent com- 
plaint is that the Chinese language, which is allegedly too concrete and 
this-worldly, cannot express the spiritual meanings of the religious 
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concepts of Christianity. “Is there any convenient method of stating the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which does not imply the grossest materialism?” 
asked one Protestant priest in despair. “Who has been fortunate enough 
to discover a name for sin which does not dash us on the Scylla of civil 
crime or engulph [sic] us in the Charybdis of retribution for the faults of 
a former life?”°° 

According to the purist argument, linguistic and cultural differences 
are so unbridgeable that foreign ideas, especially those of Western reli- 
gious thinking that have been molded in a long history from the Hebrews 
and the Greeks to the modern Europeans, are all untranslatable. Not only 
that, they are simply inconceivable in the Chinese mind and unavailable 
to the Chinese language. That is roughly the argument Ricci’s opponents 
advanced against his assimilation of Chinese views and terms in propa- 
gating Christianity through cultural accommodation. They complained 
that the Chinese men of letters converted by Ricci remained as Confu- 
cian as ever and had no real understanding of Christianity and that “where 
they appear to speak of our God and his Angels,” as the Franciscan fa- 
ther Antonio de Caballero remarks with obvious impatience and scorn, 
“they are merely aping the Truth.”*” Caballero’s remark takes cultural dif- 
ference as a matter of right or wrong, truth or deception, and his simian 
metaphor serves to expose the Chinese converts as fake Christians or in- 
adequate imitators.*® This should remind us of the ominous implications 
of the relativist position, the fact that when the cultural supremacists mark 
the fundamental difference and emphasize that they are different from the 
non-Western Other, they are in effect saying that they are better and su- 
perior and that they are the original model distorted by inadequate imi- 
tations. 

Judging from Confucianism’s tenacious grip on the Chinese mind in 
late imperial China and the negligible number of Chinese converts whom 
the missionaries succeeded in proselytizing, no one can overlook the enor- 
mous gap between Chinese and Western cultural traditions. In fact, the 
Jesuit approach of cultural accommodation was itself the outcome of clear 
recognition of cultural differences, the realization that China was so far 
away and so different from Europe and had such a long history of its own 
civilization that it would be impossible to change the millions of Chinese 
into Portuguese or Italians. According to Bonnie Oh, the policy of cul- 
tural accommodation that Ricci implemented in China “took into con- 
sideration the high level of civilization in the Asian countries, recognized 
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the futility of trying to make Westerners out of Asians, and demonstrated 
a willingness to accommodate to the native culture.” The policy dictated 
that the Jesuit missionaries “speak, read, and write the native languages; 
become an integral part of a particular civilization and behave like the 
natives of the country,” in short, as Joseph Sebes puts it pointedly, “Be- 
come Chinese to win China for Christ.’*° The last clause makes it clear 
that the Jesuit policy of cultural accommodation was ultimately dictated 
by their religious agenda of the Christian conversion of China, but that 
does not change the fact that accommodation was based on the recogni- 
tion of cultural difference, nor does it rule out the possibility that the 
Jesuit acculturation might have had consequences detrimental to their 
original agenda or motivation, as the Vatican seemed to believe. 

If their accommodation to Chinese culture and customs was the re- 
sult of a clear sense of cultural difference, then Ricci and his supporters 
should perhaps be characterized, in the sense Buck has defined, as rela- 
tivist rather than universalist, but such a characterization would contra- 
dict Ricci’s belief in the translatability of Western concepts and ideas into 
Chinese, the possibility of a shared understanding of the notion of God 
and other spiritual realities across the boundaries of language, geography, 
culture, and time. Such a contradiction does not so much reveal a prob- 
lem with Jesuit accommodation as show the limitation and inadequacy 
of terms like “relativism” and “universalism” in cross-cultural studies, es- 
pecially when certain values are attached to these terms. Relativism, the 
emphasis on cultural differences between the West and the non-West, may 
indeed suggest an open-minded acceptance of the values of an alien cul- 
ture, the willingness to see the positive in what is different from one’s own 
tradition. There is, however, nothing inherently benign about a relativist 
attitude; moreover, as the purist argument in the Chinese rites contro- 
versy shows, it is just as possible that the relativist emphasis on difference 
may serve to legitimize a position of cultural supremacy. 

For a doctrinaire like Caballero, cultural difference, the difference be- 
tween true faith and its poor imitation, is as categorical as the difference 
between humans and apes, and his metaphor recalls Huizi’s assurance of 
the distinction between man and fish. In this connection, then, we may 
put the same question to the relativist as Zhuangzi did: “How do you know 
that I do not know about a fish’s happiness?” To put it in a way more rel- 
evant to our concerns: How do you know that I do not know about another 
culture and its concepts? On what basis can you claim to have knowledge 
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about me but at the same time deny me the possibility of knowing? Put 
in such terms, the question may help us realize that the purist or the 
skeptic, far from being a humble and unassuming relativist with a great 
deal of respect for the alien and the culturally different, assumes a great 
deal of knowledge about both the self and others despite the relativist claim 
that it is impossible to know the others. “Skepticism,” as Saussy argues, 
“requires making even stronger epistemic claims than does naïveté. It re- 
quires that the naive claims be testable and that it itself be capable of do- 
ing the testing.” Implicit in such skepticism is an unmistakable sense of 
superiority, even arrogance, a sense that only the skeptic knows both the 
East and the West and knows them to be fundamentally different and in- 
commensurate. 

To recast the question again in terms of translatability, the problem is 
not whether a particular translation is adequate or not but whether trans- 
lation can be accomplished at all. Even if Ricci’s use of tianzhu or shangdi 
as equivalent Chinese terms for “God” were bad translations, does that 
mean that the very idea of God or divinity is inconceivable in the Chi- 
nese mind and inexpressible in the Chinese language? Here I am concerned 
not with vindicating Ricci’s choice of terms but with the implications of 
the question of translatability. With all sorts of associated connotations 
embedded in the nexus of Chinese words, tianzhu, shangdi, or shen 4if1 
(spirit, deity, divinity) cannot be strictly identical to the word “God,” but 
if we are talking about cross-cultural understanding at all, we are talking 
about the equivalent, not the identical. What is identical, anyway? If one 
cannot step into the same river twice, as the ancient Greeks knew, if we 
realize that all things exist in a state of flux in temporal as well as in spa- 
tial terms, can we still speak of a river as the same river, that is, identical 
to itself? Obviously not, and yet we speak of the “same river” in the sense 
of close equivalence or what Saussure calls “synchronic identity” as op- 
posed to real identity.” Linguistic and cultural differences between China 
and the West are obvious, that is, in the etymological sense of “standing 
in the way” (ob viam) like obstacles, and it is the task of translation to clear 
the way for understanding and communication by discovering equivalent 
formulations underneath the changing surface of differences. If we insist 
on complete and absolute identity, then nothing can be translated, and 
the demand for an unadulterated original essence would preclude trans- 
lation. From the purist and dogmatic point of view, the only language ca- 
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pable of expressing Christian ideas, insofar as the expression of spiritual 
meaning is concerned, is a Western language. 

But what about the difference among the various Western languages 
themselves? Is the English word “God” always exactly identical to the Latin 
“Deus”? And do these words always precisely translate the Hebrew word 
elohim? If we go on asking, the question of translatability becomes more 
complicated and the answer less certain. The translation of the Bible into 
every modern language has never gone unchallenged for all sorts of rea- 
sons. William Tyndale had to defend his English translation in the early 
sixteenth century, and throughout the second half of that century, the 
Catholic polemicists repeatedly accused Protestant translators of “includ- 
ing deliberately heretical mistranslations in their versions.”** Pushing its 
logic to the extreme, the purist position would do away with language al- 
together in order to preserve the concept of God as pure spirit. For a spir- 
itualist theologian, even the biblical Hebrew may appear too concrete, too 
bound up with the literal sense of the physical world, and filled with too 
much anthropomorphism to express the pure idea of an abstract God.* 

As Antoine Berman observes, resistance to translation was first of all 
“of a religious and cultural order” and “ordered around untranslatability 
as a value.” Just as in the Jewish tradition it is believed that the oral To- 
rah should not be translated into the written language, likewise “the sa- 
cred text should not be translated into other languages, lest it lose its ‘sa- 
cred’ character.” This has tremendous influence on our thinking about 
secular literature as well because the rejection of translation, Berman goes 
on to say, “traverses the whole history of the West, with the dogma, never 
made explicit and continually refuted practically, of the untranslatability 
of poetry, without mentioning the famous ‘prejudicial objection’ against 
translation in general.”* This seems to show that the prejudice against 
translation in the West has always been related to a religious and cultural 
notion of abstract concepts and transcendental values, the purist notion 
of untranslatable spiritual essence. One can well imagine how much greater 
the resistance would be to a translation that attempts to bridge the cul- 
tural gaps between the East and the West and how much more difficult it 
would be to answer the following question with any assurance: Can the 
Chinese language express abstract, spiritual notions? 

The answer to this question can of course come from all directions, and 
a negative answer does not necessarily indicate a supremacist attitude. As 
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a sinologist, Wright recognizes translation as always a compromise and 
finds the purist view impractical, but in his discussion of the difficulties 
of translation, he finally agrees with those grumbling missionaries in see- 
ing Western concepts as impossible to translate into Chinese because “the 
Chinese [language] was relatively poor in resources for expressing abstrac- 
tions and general classes or qualities. “Truth’ tended to develop into ‘some- 
thing that is true.’ ‘Man’ tended to be understood as ‘the people’-—gen- 
eral but not abstract. ‘Hope’ was difficult to abstract from a series of 
expectations directed toward specific objects.”*° Here the cultural differ- 
ence between the Chinese and the Western is formulated as fundamen- 
tally distinct ways of thinking and speaking, such as the ability, or lack 
of it, to express abstract ideas. 

Jacques Gernet even more straightforwardly endorsed the Catholic pur- 
ist view, especially that of Longobardi, whose work he considers to be “most 
interesting for the history of Chinese reactions to Christian theses.”*” In 
his discussion of the conflict between Christianity and Chinese culture, 
Gernet traces all the difficulties the missionaries encountered in China 
to a fundamental difference, “not only of different intellectual traditions 
but also of different mental categories and modes of thought.”** In Chi- 
nese, he declares, it is “so difficult to express how the abstract and the gen- 
eral differ fundamentally, and not just occasionally, from the concrete and 
the particular. This was an embarrassment for all those who had, in the 
course of history, attempted to translate into Chinese concepts formed in 
inflected languages such as Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit. Thus, linguistic struc- 
tures inevitably pose the question of modes of thought.””? This statement 
flies in the face of all Chinese translations of Buddhist sutras in the past 
and of Western works in more recent times, but for Gernet probably all 
Chinese translations are nothing more than embarrassing corruptions of 
the original Indo-European ideas. With the assurance of an expert, Ger- 
net asserts that the Chinese language “has the peculiar, distinctive fea- 
ture of possessing no grammatical categories systematically differentiated 
by morphology. . . . Furthermore, there was no word to denote existence 
in Chinese, nothing to convey the concept of being or essence, which in 
Greek is so conveniently expressed by the noun ousia or the neuter to on. 
Consequently, the notion of being, in the sense of an eternal and constant 
reality, above and beyond that which is phenomenal, was perhaps more 
difficult to conceive, for a Chinese.” In such a formulation, the Chinese 
language appears to be a language of concrete things and specific objects, 
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a language bogged down in matter and unable to rise above the ground 
of materiality and literality toward any spiritual height. The judgment is 
thus not on Chinese translation of particular foreign words and concepts 
but on the very nature and ability of the Chinese language as a whole. Given 
the fact that the relativist views, as Buck observes, are “advanced with much 
more frequency among Asianists” than universalist ones, it is not surpris- 
ing that such a view ofa concrete and material Chinese language has gained 
some currency in the circle of sinological studies.” A great deal of em- 
phasis has been placed on the cultural difference between China and the 
West, and the formulation of that difference in terms of a contrast between 
the concrete and the abstract finds an elaborate counterpart in the study 
of Chinese literature. 
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